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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Forestry  Branch, 

Department  or  the  Interior, 

Ottawa,  f    .ob«r  4,  1911. 

SiB,- 

I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  'Woo<l  uaed  for  Cooperage' 
throughout  the  Dominion  for  the  calendar  year  1910,  and  to  recommend  its 
publication  as  Bulletin  No.  27  of  this  Branch. 

The  report  contains  a  general  summary  of  the  (juantity  and  value  ji  the 
wood  used  for  both  slack  and  tight  cooperage  during  the  year  and  the  quantity 
used  for  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  cooperage  according  to  species. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


W.  W.  CoBT,  C.M.G., 

Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Ottawa. 


R.  H.  CAMPBELL, 

Director  of  Forutry. 
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Tli;HT  AND  SLACK  ('(MllMUlACK,  P.Ho. 


The  infiinimtion  upon  wliicli  tlit;  lollowi'.;;  MtatJHticM  as  to  the  cooiwra;;;^ 
production  in  Canada  in  lUlUart>  batted  watt  rcci  ivc-i  from  133  tirniM.  The  inillit 
are  distributed  throuKh  tlit-  variou*  provincph  qh  followB: — Ontario,  91;  Nova 
Scotia,  It];  (Quebec,  14;  New  nrunHwick.  r>;  nritixli  Columbia,  3,  and  Manitoba, 
}.  Seven  of  ♦'  ..i,  were  not  operating,  inukinR  the  number  of  atti\e  firms 
throughout  ta  126. 

Tlie  mr  ti-turiuK  of  cooj)erage  sto'-k  has  alwoys  been  one  of  the  leav  ng 
minor  wood-industries  in  Canada.  The  industry  flourished  in  Canada  before 
the  United  States  developed  it,  for  Canadc  originally  had  a  great  amount  of 
oak  and  other  timber  for  cooperage  between  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  and  Lake 
Huron  to  meet  the  reejuirenients  of  .such  an  incbwtry.  A  great  part  of  the  tindier 
was  hewn  into  staves,  hea<ling  and  stave  bol  and  shipped  out  to  other  coun- 
tries. Staves  for  wine  cask*  went  to  France  and  Spain.  Kngland  used  numy 
for  whisky  casks  and  at  the  time  the  West  Indies  had  it-  great  trade  in  sugar 
with  Kngland,  Canadian  staves  were  shipped  to  Knglanil,  made  into  barrels,  sent 
over  to  the  West  Indies  to  be  filled  with  sugar  an«l  molasses,  and  ri  turned  again 
to    England. 

This  largi-  exjiort  trade  has  fallen  off  greatly,  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
suitable  straight  tind)er  of  first  quality,  and  shows  a  steaily  decline  from  181)0. 
when  the  maximum  was  shipped,  down  to  the  present.  'In  the  middle  of  the 
last  decade  ex(X)rts  of  staves,  heading  and  stavebolts  amounted  to  8";iO,()(M), 
while  in  HHO  exports  of  stav«'s,  heading  and  barrels  were  SI  15,000.' 

The  cooperage  stock  iiulu.-try  as  a  whole  has  dccriascd  S1(M),()(I()  during 
1910,  owing  to  a  great  falling  otT  in  the  production  of  slack  cooperuur.  In  tiililc  1 
is  given  a  summary  of  the  coo))erage  industry,  slack  and  tight,  in  ( 'iinadu  in 
1910,  showing  the  per  cent  each  forms  of  the  total. 


'  Tlif  anniiu!   amount  cxportetl  varit-.-  t     ..sidorahly  and  vario.-*  with  the  amount  of  t'oopcraKO   left 
on  the  manufat'turcr's  lianil*  after  the  season  ■*  protluction  hrt-s  heeii  nhippe*!. 
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TABLE  1. 


CooPERAOE  Stock,  1910,  by  Classes:  Total  Quantity,  Total  Value  and  Per 

Cent  Distribution. 


Class. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


ivr  r™t 

Distribution 
l)y  Quantity. 


Total 


M  pieces.      '  I 

161. Ml         $1,740,709 


100 


Slack  Cooperage. 


152,925     I       1,395.545 


94.6 


Staves 

Heading  (sets). 
Hoops 


104.821 
9,800 
38,244 


736,960 
330.480 
328,105 


09 

6 

25 


Tight  Cooperage. 

Staves 


8.716 


343. 1<H 


5  4 


8.379 


272.924 


Sawed 

.Me  anil  beer  ...   . 
Bucked  and  >plit. 


Heading  (setsV 


Sawed 

Ale  and  Beer. 


7.137 
923 
319 

195.788 
44.814 
32.322 

85  1 
11  6 
36 

337 

72.240 

3  8 

1       290 
1        *" 

60.084 
12.156 

86 
14 

The  value  of  the  cooperage  industry  in  Canada  in  1910  ^vas  S1,740J09 
Slae^^^ieina^ 

SSi^rdtcreasf  in  value  of  .lack  cooperage  for  1910,  the  number  of 
SJesprorced  was  500.000  more  than  in  1909.     By  quantity,  «lack  ^««P^„7^ 
Forms  94  6  per  cent  of  the  total.     By  value  it  constitutes  four  fifths    or  80^7 
^pTcenf.  '7^80,000  pieces   le^^^t  -operage  we.^^^^^^^^^^ 
»:LVe^a;nSr  CoV'lS^^^  cooperage  it  repre- 

sents  one  fifth  of  the  cooperage  stock  industry. 


Slack  Cooperage. 

The  production  of  slack  cooperage  stock  is  a  much  greater  industry  in 
r.  lo  tbnn  tiffl.t  cooDeranc  because  the  products  to  be  shipped  in  Canada 
LoTo  a  «eat  extntdT  Moreover,  the  species  of  wood  now  found  in  Canada 
«rP  not  suit abL  for  tight  cooperage  in  any  quantity,  and  slack  cooperage  may 
he  nroduced  in  conjunction  with  sawmill  plants.  A  great  number  of  species 
SeS  in  common  by  these  two  industries,  so  that  small  trees,  short  lengths, 

"T^eturns  received  '--'!;''  DePa'i?'-;:»[Jedtk"lv^^^^  ^'jv^Klt ^  not  S^TsI 

:S;f  ZV'J^'::'*^lm^^  «3!l"  e°:L,l?n«reT.Vo'rTh%112,lT'  Practically  all  th«.  importa- 
tions  come  from  the  United  States. 


Wood  Used  for  Cooperage,  1910  ^ 

defective  logs  and  cuttings  useless  to  the  sawmill  may  l.e  cin-.-rv.-.l  and  ";*»;«•/"•• 
Xck  cooperage.  Slabs  are  used  to  a  eonsid.-ral.le  extent  in  the  I  n.ted  Mates, 
pSculady  for  headiuR.  although  su.h  eeonon.y  has  not  yet  he.-n  reported  m 

^^^Tai.le  2  Rives  in  detail  the  quantity  and  valu.-  of  the  different  sp.-eies  of 
wood  used  in  slack  cooperage  for  staves,  heading  and  h(..)i)s. 


TABLE  2. 

Sl^ck  COOPER..GE  Stock,  1910,  bv  Spe.  ies:  Total  Quantity,  Total  Value  and 
Average  Value  of  the  Staves,  Heading  and  nooi)s  manufactured  m  (  anada. 


Headini; 


Hi)i)P*. 


Kind  of  Wood.      Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value 


(Quantity. 


Total. 


.VviTage 
p.r  M . 


.\veraKe 
Total.         p<r 
M  -<t.«. 


Valu.v 


Total,    .\vinmi' 
ix  r  M. 


Total 


Elm 

Spruce 

Poplar 

Bal.-Mim  Fir. 

Ash 

Birch 

Maple 

Basswood . . . 

Beeeh 

Cottonwood. 

Hemlock 

Pine 

Oak 

Cedar 


Thousand 

04,821 

61.. 308 
l»,4-'<( 
9,160 
;!.;!(« 
H.OIO 
I'.TO.i 
2.:«>4 
l,8.>t 
700 
600 
248 
SO 
16 
8 


$ 

$    e    Th 

tjusand 

736,960 

7  03 

9.860 

477.034 

7  78 

1.0.57 

10U,.')92 

5  M 

1.4.52 

0.8.60:) 

5  40 

I.!H)1 

14.337 

4  26 

268 

18.271 

«  0.5 

161 

17.26:) 

6  .'is 

486 

1.5.316 

6  48 

740 

13.665 

7  37 

3.724 

3,9.53 

5  65 

6.00(1 

10  00 

2,237 

9  02 

4 

225 

4  .50 

37 

144 

9  00 

18 

320 

40  00    . 

§  ?     e     Tliou^ntl'l  ?                    %     e. 

:i:jO,4MP  .13.52  :).S,244    :)2S.I05         8,58 

.54. .567  51  62  32,092'  281,71(1         8  78 

45,971  31  66  1.4:)3i       7,718         5  .•)8 

.30  .5(10  16  OS  1,088       7,272         «  6tt 

8  726  32  .58  65:)        3,695          5  66 

5  :j.59  :i3  :)0  570       5,205         9  13 

23.6.)i;  48  6,8  986       8.922         9  05 

28  7211  38  82  437       3,974         9  07 

129,791  :i4  85  960       9,450         9  88 

480  10  00 

200  ,50  00  25           1.50         6  00 

1.193  :)2  24     , 

l.O'JS  61  00        , 

120  


There  were  manufactured  in  Canada,  during  1910,  10-}.821.000..r,'.f,^l^  ■^^'^^''^j 
valued  at  $736,960;  9,860,000  sets  of  slack  heading,  valued  at  Ni30,480  and 
as  244  000    hoops,    valued    at    .'5328,105.  ,  .    ,      r  ■ 

In  the  manu  acture  of  slack  staves  in  1910,  fourteen  kinds  of  woo.l  were 
used  from  o^e  of  which  (elm)  a  pro.luction  of  over  60,000,000  staves  was  reported 
and  f  oTsix  of  which  (beech,  cottonwood,  nem  ock,  pine,  oak  and  cedar  a 
total  of  less  than  2,000,000  was  reported  Although  the  proportion  of  the 
tota  formed  by  elm  and  spruce,  namely,  four  fifths  ,s  the  same  as  is  m 
soruce  is  slowlv  becoming  more  important  as  a  stave  wood,  oyer  200^ 
Sees  moreorit  being  used  during  1910  and  5,000  «)00  pieces  less  of  elm.  The 
shortagTof  e°m  will  soon  cause  it  to  be  used  chiefly  for  hoops  Poplar  furnished 
Se  per  cenHf  the  staves  manufactured,  and  along  vv.th  balsam  hr  and  ash  was 
usedtoar^uch  greater  extent  than  in  1909.  Balsam  fir, '«  particular  is  coming 
Tnto  favor  200,000  staves  of  this  wood  being  used  in  1909  according  to  the 
into  'avor,  ^o",  consumption  of  lurch  ami  maple 

[rsfack  st^veSKmlng  less,  Jthough  still  formhVg  together  ,me  twentieth 
of  the  total  Hetnlock,  pine,  oak  and  cedar  are  spec.es  not  previously  reported 
as  slack  cooperage  stock. 
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In  average  value  per  unit  each  class  of  slack  coopi  rage  shows  a  decrease  in 
1910.  The  average  price  of  slack  staves  fell  off  75  cents  per  thousand  pieces, 
and  this  decrease  is  seen  in  each  of  the  species  except  birch  and  maple,  the  use 
of  which  is  decreasing.  . 

Elm,  at  S7.78  per  thousand,  is  the  most  expensive  wood  used  m  large 
quantity.  Basswood  comes  next,  at  $7.37,  with  spruce  and  balsam  fir  staves 
cheapest,  at  15.64  and  $4.26  respectively.  Of  the  species  used  in  small  quan- 
tities, cedar  was  highest  in  price  at  $40.00  and  pine  staves  cheapest  at  $4.60. 
The  high  price  of  elm,  poplar  and  hasswood  is  due  to  the  superior  quality  of 
cooperage,  such  as  flour,  sugar  and  apple  barrels,  made  from  these  species. 
Balsain  fir  and  spruce  are  used  to  a  great  extent  for  nail  kegs,  some  particularly 
cheap  spruce  staves  being  produced  for  this  purpose  in  New  Brunswick.  Cot- 
tonwood, as  last  year,  was  used  for  sugar  barrels  in  British  Columbia  at  $10.00 
per  thousand  staves.  Most  of  the  hemlock  cut  found  its  way  into  lime  barrels  in 
Quebec  at  tlie  same  price,  $9.00,  as  the  oak,  which  was  u.sed  in  the  same  province. 
The  cedar  at  $40 .  00,  the  most  expensive  stave  wood,  was  made  up  into  tub  staves. 

Every  species  of  wood  used  in  stave  manufacture  except  cottonwood  and 
cedar  was  used  in  the  production  of  heading,  as  .short  lengths  and  other  pieces 
not  suitable  for  staves  can  be  readily  used  for  this  purpose.  When  the  manu- 
facturer is  free  to  choose  his  wood,  basswood  is  used,  and  its  suitability  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  neariy  one  half  of  the  heading  manufactured  in  1910  was  of 
this  species.  Poplar  is  used  mostly  in  flour  barrels  and  on  account  of  its  wide 
and  abundant  distribution  is  easily  obtained.  Spruce  and  elm,  the  two  im- 
portant stave  woods,  have  considerable  waste  which  is  utihzed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  heading.  Over  1,000,000  sets  each  of  the  above  four  species  (basswood, 
poplar,  spruce  and  elm)  were  produced  in  1910  and  these  species  together  formed 
over  four  fifths  of  the  total.  The  percentage  manufactured  of  each  of  the 
leading  species  was  :  basswood,  37.7  per  cent;  poplar,  19.3  per  cent;  spruce, 
14.7  per  cent;  elm,  10.7  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  more  detailed  reports  of  1910  average  prices  are  much 
more  accurate  than  in  1909.  Heading  in  1910  had  an  average  value  of  $33.53, 
or  $18 .  50  less  than  tlie  year  previous.  This  decrease  is  due  mainly  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  sjiruce  and  poplar  heading.  Of  the  important  species  elm  was  the  most 
expensive  at  Sol. 03  per  thousand  sets;  basswood,  ash,  balsam  fir  and  spruce 
ranged  between  §35.00  and  .S30.00;  poplar  was  the  cheapest  heading  in  1910, 
at  Sit)  OS  i)er  thousand  sets,  which  partly  accounts  for  its  wide  use. 

H(K»iis  were  reported  as  being  made  from  nine  species  of  wood  in  1910;  in 
1909  onlv  five  were  reported.  Poplar,  balsam  fir,  a.sh  and  hemlock  are  the  newly 
reported  species.  Elm  has  tieen  for  many  years  the  principal  hoop  wood, 
contrii  lilt  lug  in  1910  84  per  cent  of  the  total.  Over  a  million  hoops  each  of 
spruce  and  poplar  were  used;  these,  together  with  the  elm  hoopc,  form  nine 
tenths  of  tl\e  hoops  manufactured.  Less  than  a  million  pieces  each  of  the  re- 
maiiiiufi:  speeies  were  used,  of  which  l)irch  and  basswood  were  the  most  impor- 
tant. Maple,  used  to  the  extent  of  437,000  hoops,  was  the  least  important'. 
Ash.  tlie  i)iecuisor  of  the  modern  elm  hoop  when  the  racked  hoop  was  in  u.se, 
has  fallen  off  in  use  to  570,000  hoops,  and  is  seventh  in  importance.  Metal  and 
wire  iiooijs  are  offsetting  to  a  certain  extent  the  use  of  wooden  hoops,  but  can- 
not be  substituted  entirely  for  he  latter,  as  a  barrel  not  sujjplementcd  Vv'ith 
patent  wooden  hoops  will  usually  collapse  when  stored  on  the  bulges.  The 
best  and  most  economical  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  both  wire  and 
wooden  hoops. 

Hooi)s  have  also  decreased  in  price  SI. 29  per  thousand  since  1909.  Bass- 
wood  hoops  at  .S9.8(i  have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  expensive  used 
in  1910:  usii,  birch  and  nuiplc  cost  about  the  same,  ranging  around  .S9.10;  the 
price  of  elm.  which  sets  the  average  for  all  hoops,  was  .S8.78;  spruce,  the  second 
most  iniiiortant  hoop  wood,  owing  to  its  use  in  small-size  kegs,  cost  only  S5.38, 
thus  furnishi.ig  the  cheapest  hoops  reported. 


Wood  Used  for  Cooperage,  1910  0 

Tight  Cooperage. 

The  increase  of  $100,000  in  the  value  of  the  tight-cooperage  stock  produced 
in  Canada  in  19T0  is  due,  not  to  a  greater  demand  or  growth  in  the  trade,  but 
largely  to  fuller  reports.  Reports  from  this  industry  are  particularly  hard  to 
procure,  since  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  large  and  small  manufacturers;  these 
are  often  located  in  out-of-the-way  places  and  carry  on  this  work  only  as  a  side- 
line. The  assistance  of  all  inte  sted  in  the  industry  is  asked  in  the  matter 
of  securing  complete  and  punctual  returns.  As  tight-cooperage  barrels  are 
used  in  the  shipping  of  wines,  whisky,  beer,  ale,  oils  and  other  liquids,  the  stock 
is  required  to  be  clear  and  of  a  speoies  which  will  not  impart  its  resinous  or  other 
flavor  to  the  contents.  For  these  reasons  oak,  preferably  white,  is  the  prin- 
cipal wood  used  by  the  trade  and  as  this  species  cannot  be  obtained  in  Canada 
the  large  shippers  import  it  either  as  staves  or  in  the  log  from  the  United  States. 
In  the  latter  country,  however,  gum  and  basswood  are  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  oak  in  sawed  tight-cooperage,  so  that  in  a  short  time  a  change  in  the  woods 
used  in  Canada  may  be  looked  for.  It  is  evident  that,  as  over  80  per  cent  of 
tight  cooperage  stock  is  oak,  and  as  all  oak  is  imported,  any  increase  in  the  use 
of  tight-cooperage  does  not  mean  an  increased  drain  on  Canadian  forests  but 
larger  importations.  In  1909  tight  cooperage  formed  13  per  cent  of  the  total 
value,  whilein  1910  the  proportion  was  increased  to  one  fifth.  Table  3  gives 
in  detail  the  quantity,  value  and  average  value  by  classes  of  the  staves  used. 

TABLE  3. 

Tight- BARREL  Stacks,  1910,  by'Classes  and  Species  of  Wood:  Total  Quantity, 
Total  Value  and  Average  Value  of  the  Staves  produced  in  Canada. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Total 

Oak 

Spruce 

Gum 

.■Vsh 

Basawood . . 

Birch 

Elm 

Douglas  Fir 
White  Pine. 
Balsam  Fir. 

Cedar 

Cypress 


Sawed. 


Ali  .\nd  Beir 


Bi'cKEu  AND  Split. 


'l 
Quantity.           Value.            Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total.    Average 
per  M. 

Total.    Average 

Total.    Average 
per.M. 

Thousand 


$   0    Thousand, 


S    c.j Thousand !      ) 


7,137    195,788       27  43 


29  31 
13.62 
S8,42 
20.64 

34  50 
12  85 
15  09 

35  00 
35  00 
10  00 
20  18 
60  00 


923   44, M4   48  55 


319,  32,322   101  ,32 


5,308 

151,591 

570 

7,765 

4,37 

16,790 

316 

6,520 

131 

4,520 

m 

1,350 

82 

1,237 

60 

2,100 

50 

1,750 

30 

300 

28 

565 

20 

1,200 

923      44,814 

48  55 

319     32,322      10132 

( 

i                ' 

1 

' 



1 ! 

; 

I                \ 



< 

■ 

] 

.     ■       

1                    i 

; 1 

Tight-cooperage  staves  in  1910  amounted  to  8,379,000  pieces,  worth  $272,- 
924.  Of  this  amount  7,137,000  pieces,  or  86.1  per  cent,  were  sawed  staves; 
the  923,000  ale  and  beer  staves  constituted  11.0  per  cent;  bucked  and  split 
staves  to  the  number  of  319,000  made  up  the  balance. 
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The  number  of  sawed  staves  reported  in  1910  was  1,200,000  less  than' 
that  reported  in  1909,  but  this  year  for  tlie  first  time  a  reliable  comparison  of  the 
species  used  is  given.  Oak,  always  the  most  important  wood  used  for  tight 
staves,  in  1910  formed  nearly  three  quarters  of  tlie  total,  over  5,300,000  staves 
being  produced.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  total  was  made  up  of  spruce  staves, 
which  were  used  to  the  extent  of  570,000,  or  about  the  same  number  as  in  1909. 
Spruce  also  holds  second  jiosition  as  a  wood  for  staves  in  slack-cooperage  stock. 
Gum,  a  species  of  wood  not  hitherto  reported,  whidi  should  prove  itself  very 
satisfactory  on  account  of  its  durability  and  frccness  from  any  taint,  stands  third 
in  the  table,  and  in  one  year  passctl  all  tlie  native  species  except  spruce.  The 
437,000  pieces  used  make  six  per  cent  of  the  total.  Over  one  twenty-fifth  of  the 
total  was  ash,  the  310,000  staves  reported  being  242,000  (over  300  per  cent)  more 
than  in  1910.  The  remaining  species  (basswood,  birch,  elm,  fir,  pine,  balsam  fir, 
cedar  and  cypress)  were  used  in  varying  small  quantities,  the  last  five  of  which, 
taken  separately,  form»'il  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1910  there 
were  reported,  in  all,  twelve  species,  five  more  than  in  1909. 

Although  the  quantitv  of  sawed  tight-cooperage  reported  in  1910  was  con- 
siderably less  than  tliat  iii  1909  the  total  value  was  $53,590  more;  this  was  due 
to  the  increase  of  over  SIO.OO  per  thousand  in  the  average  price.  The  average 
price  in  1910  of  327.43  per  tliousand  is  80.07  more  than  that  pai<l  in  the  United 
States  for  1909,  owiiip;  to  the  largo  proportion  which  oak  forms  of  the  Canadian 
total  a.  d  to  the  fad  tiiat  this  species  is  United  States  wood  with  transporta- 
tion charges  added.  The  increase  in  the  1910  Canadian  price  is  seen  in  all  the 
species  except  oak  and  cedar.  The  price  of  the  former,  $29.31  per  thousand, 
is  over  $6.00  less  than  in  1909,  but  the  increased  use  more  than  made  up  the 
difference  and  brought  up  the  total  average.  The  greatest  increase  is  seen  in  the 
price  of  Douglas  fir,  which  at  $35.00  more  than  doubled  its  1909  price.  In  1910 
balsam  fir  was  the  cheapest  wood  at  $10.00  per  thousand  pieces  and  cypress  the 
most  expensive  at  $60.00. 

The  requirements  of  the  two  branches  of  the  cooperage  industry  may  be 
seen  from  the  different  species  of  wood  used.  In  slack  -^operage  staves  the 
most  important  three  woods  are  elm,  spruce  and  poplar;  in  tight  cooperage  oak, 
spruce  and  gum  are  mostly  used.  About  750  times  as  much  elm  was  used  in 
slack  as  in  tight  cooperage,  and  330  times  ps  much  oak  in  the  tight  as  in  the 
slack  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  quantity  of  ale  and  beer  stock  reported  as  manufactured  in  1910  was 
seven  times  the  amount  reported  in  1909.  Of  the  tight  staves  manufactured 
in  Canada  in  1910,  11.0  per  cent  were  ale  and  beer  stock,  whereas  in  1909  the 
percentage  was  only  1 . 5.  For  this  class  of  staves,  as  well  as  for  bucked  and 
split  staves,  only  fine-grained  white  oak  may  be  used.  The  manufacture  of 
these  thick  staves  necessitates  much  waste,  and,  as  the  white  oak  supply  of  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  decreasing,  the  production  of  these  expensive  staves 
is  also  falling  off.  The  quantity  or  value  of  staves  of  these  classes  used  in  Canada 
cannot  be  taken  as  any  estimate  of  forest  conditions  or  amount  of  future  supplies. 
The  923,000  ale  and  beer  staves  produced  in  Canada  in  1910  were  reported  at 
$48.55  per  thousand,  or  $24.59  less  than  in  1909. 

Bucked  and  split  staves,  owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of  waste  in  their 
manufacture,  are  the  most  expensive  staves  made  and  were  used  principally  by 
one  brewery  firm.  The  319,000  pieces  used  in  1910  cost  an  average  of  $101.32 
per  thousand  and  were  the  most  expensive  reported. 

In  table  4  is  shown  the  amount  of  tight  heading  produced  in  1910. 


Wood  Uhed  for  Cocperaoe,  1010 
TABLE  4. 
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TlOHT-BARREL  HeADINO,   1910,  BY  ('LASSES  AND  Si  E(  iF.S  OF  WooI)  ThED:   Total 

Quantity,  Total  Value  ami  Average  Value  of  Tight-! larrcl  Ilcadint,  produced 
in  Canada. 


Value. 


CUh. 

Quiintity 

Total. 

Avprasn 
per 

wt. 

Thousand  acts 
337 

t 

72, 240 

t 
0 

21 

290 

fiO.084 

0  20 

'                217 

53,971 
4,048 
1,100 

362 

25 

53 

U9 

10 

11 

Ash 

5 

07 

Basswood 

5 

.07 

47 

12, ISO 

.25 

WViitA  OrW 

47 

12, 1!56 

2.1 

_.     _ 

Owing  to  the  indefinite  manner  in  which  the  tight-heading  schedules  were 
filled  out  in  1910,  the  quantity  of  heading  listed  in  the  above  table  cannot  be 
taken  as  correct.  The  table  may  be  used  to  show,  however,  the  various  species 
which  are  used  in  the  production  of  tight  heading  and  their  relative  importance. 

Sawed  heading,  like  sawed  staves,  forms  a  great  proportion  of  the  total. 
Of  the  heading  manufactured  in  Canada  in  1910,  86  per  cent  was  sawed  and  14 
per  cent  was  ale  and  beer,  which  is  about  the  .same  relative  importance  between 
sawed  and  beer  staves,  i  )ak  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  three  quarters 
of  the  sawed  heading  and  was  the  most  expensive,  costing  an  average  of  25 
cents  a  set.  Spruce,  Douglas  fir,  ash  and  basswood  were  used  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties and  made  less  expensive  heading,  ranging  in  price  from  7  cents  for  ash  and 
basswood  to  11  cents  for  fir  heading  per  set.  ,        ...        , 

Industries  making  ale  and  beer  heading  necessarily  import  the  white  oak, 
the  only  species  used  for  this  class  of  heading,  from  the  Umted  States.  \V  hite 
oak  timber  of  best  grade  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  ale 
heading,  as  in  md  ale  staves,  so  that  Canada  is  dependent  on  other  countries 
for_the  entire  lv,  ply. 
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